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A study was conducted to ascertain the status of 
remedial education in the United States as perceived by state 
directors of community colleges. The study sought information on how 
the states defined remedial education; the states* mission in regard 
to remedia- education; the courses funded as remedial; the 
governmental agencies with authority in this area; the i^thods of 
funding; the educational levels at which remedial education is 
conducted; and the present condition of remedial education in each 
state. A ^[uestionnaire was sent to state directors of community 
colleges %n the 50 states and Puerto Rico. Based on responses from 40 
states, study findings revealed: (1) 62% of the states did not have 
an official or working definition of remedial education; (2) 49% of 
the states had a remedial education mission statement in their 
community college enabling legislation; ^3) secondary level math, 
English and reading courses tended to be funded as remedial in 
coiOBunity colleges; (4) in 49% of the states, the body with 
responsibility for administering/coordinating remedial education in 
the community colleges was the state higher education board/agency; 
(5) 86% of the community college remedial courses received state 
funding; and (6) 84% of the respondents identified the cmamunity 
colleges as the primary providers of remedial education. The study 
includes a discussion of implications and recommendations; and the 
survey instrument. (BB) 
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IMnWDtJCTIOM 
Purpose and Scope 

The purpose o£ this study wis to ascertain the status of remedial education 
in the states as percei^d by s6ate directors (or delegated staff) of COTsauni- 
ty/ junior colleges, this study attempted to gather information regarding: the 
states* definition of roradial education, the states' mission in regard to rase* 
dial education, the courses i4iich are funded as remedial, the identification of 
the state govercmental agencies i^idi coordinate remedial education, the TOthods 
by which resMdial educatim is fimded, die educational levels ^ere remedial 
education is conducted, and the present condition of remedial education in the 
states. 

tn formulating the purpose for the sti»ly, consideration «ms given to the 
concepts of **remedial^ and *'develop^ntal" education. At tii^s, the terms 
appear to be used interchangeably, while distinctions are drawn between the 
terras at other times. '^Remedial*' has con to iraan corrective or curative educa** 
tion which attempts to help students learn scrae thing iHiich was not previously 
learned or which had been forgotten (Cloms, 1980). 

Developmental education places esq>hasis cm the develoi^nt of the i^ole 
person in a positive manner (Soueche, 1977). K. Pat Cross suggests that if the 
purpose of a progrra is to overccnne acadraic deficiencies the program is reme- 
dial in the standard dictionary sense. If the purpose of a progrms is to 
develop the diverse talents of students whether academic or not, the program is 
developmntal because it develops strengths as irall as corrects ii^aknesses 
(Cross, 1976). Since the term "develops^ntar' suggests areas beyond academic 
subject matter, it was considered too i^recise a term to use in this study. 
Therefore* while the study focuses on ''reiradial education," seme study respon- 
dents submitted information containing other terminology. For insf ance, 
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South Carolina oaterial uses the term "developaental" exclusively. Wastiington 
material contained only the term **basic skills," while material from Maryland 
used the term "remedial/ develoimieatal." 

The study population included all fifty states and the Coimnonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

Significance of the Study 

Remedial education is not a new j^enomenon in education, at any level. 
American higher education has had over 100 years' experience with remedial edu- 
cation. In fact, B<m& preparatory departments date back to before the Civil Uar 
(Maxwell, 1979), while K. Pat Cross has identified the first remedial course 
offered as a part of the "regular" college program at Welles ley in 1894 (Cross, 
1976). Yet the problem of underprepared students entering post-secondary educa- 
tion continues to plague educators, policy makers, and the public. It is not, 
nor has it ever been, a temporary problem lAiich will someday disappear. It is, 
instead, a problem of enorm>us magnitude and c(»iplexity in need of long-range 
solutions rather than short-tena holding actions ( Promises to Keep , 1983). 

there are, of course, manj syi^toms of the remedial educati<»i problra. For 
exaraple, the "average student entering community college reads somewhere between 
the eighth and ninth grade level—if he finished high school" (Roueche, 1978). 
Also, it is generally accepted that "up to 35Z of the adult population is not 
educationally functional or employable in the current transforming society" 
( Platform for Excellence , 1983). Between 1968 and 1980, mean SAT scores of 
college-bound seniors nationally fell over 40 points on the verbal test and 26 
points in mathematics. The litany provided here is an abbreviated one. Thtt 
problem's symptOTis appear limitless. 
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While the problem of underprepared acudents and the response of reo^dial 
educatioQ have been vith us for a long time, the literature is limited with 
respect to successful procedures in remediation (Cosand, 1979; Rouedie and Snov, 
1978) p In many areas of the country remedial education has only recently been 
identified as a major co«nunity college mission, particularly by state agencies 
and boards » Emi^ases in the past seaa to be placed on transfer and vocational 
programs (Cosand, 1979). For example, in September, 1979, the Illinois General 
Asseiid>ly passed legislation vhich specified that '^y March 1, 1980, the Boards 
(Higher Education and Cimminity College) shall develop gfjidelines «hich: 
(1) place the entasis on post^econdary remedial program at public comunity 
colleges and (2) reduce the role of the state universities la offering remedial 
programs'* (PL 81-803, 1979). Also, a recent remdial education study In Mary-- 
land indicated that *^iihile the important role of con^nity colleges in rei^dial 
education has come to be accepted, it is important to realize that this has not 
always been the case. Serious questions about the state's s£ress on and support 
for remedial education were raised in 1972 and 1973" (Study of Remedial/Develop- 
mental Education In Maryland, 1982). A report fram $oath Carolina stated that 
the earliest i^ntion of develop^ntal studies in the minutes of tlie State Com- 
mittee occurred in 1970 when an allocatim of $21,500 was made to a technical 
college to establish a develoinsental studies program (Developn^ntal Studies in 
the TEC System, 1983). These few cases are illustrative of the problem as Iden* 
tified by Cosand. 

Remedial courses have been grmring at an extremely fast rate. Remedial 
education is the fastest growing area of the curriculum. Nationally, enroll^ 
ments in these courses increased by twenty-two percent in 1979 and 1980 compared 
^o a fifteen percent increase for all courses during the same time period 



(Magarrell, 1981). Presently, an estisaced two thirds of post-secondary institu'- 
tions la the country provide remedial writing and reading courses. Ren^diation 
is a pervasive issue ( Prwaises to Keep . 1983). And "this endeavor may well be 
the major challenge facing the ciaasminity colleges in the 19808" (Cosand, 1979). 



METHOD 



Sample 

the iaitial population for this study eonaisted of the State Directors of 
Coomuttity/Juaior Colleges in the fifty states plus Puerto Rico. This population 
represents the neabersbip of the National Council of Stare Directors of the 
Aaerican Association of Comunity/ Junior Colleges (AACJC). The population was 
drawn from the 1983 AACJC Directory. 

Usable responses were reviewed frora 40 states (78Z) in the sample. An 
additional two responses were receiwid after the data irare calculated and, 
therefore, were not included in the analysis. The Instru9»nts were typically 
coispleted by th^ state director or a staff a^aber involved with the financial 
aspect of the state systoa of ccnmunity/junior colleges. 

Instrument 

A thr<ee-p8ge aail-out opinion questicmnaire was used to solicit information 
pertinent to the seven key research questions i^ich guided the study. The key 
questions were: , 

1. Row do the varimis states define remedial education? 

2. Do the states have mission stat^rants for rei^dial education? 

3. What courses are funded as re^dial? 

4. What governmental agencies at the state level have authority for 
coordinating/administering the remedial education mission? 

3. How is remedial education funded in the states? 

6. At what educational level(s) is remedial education conducted? 

7. fftiat is the present status/condition of remedial education in Che 
states? 
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The instiument contaiaed 25 questions (Appeadix) . There irere 13 checklists 
six dichoto&cmsy four fill-in blanks* and four open-^nded-type items used ia the 
questionnaire Ctvo of these u^re explanations of tw> dichotmous iteas). Seme 
items sou^t the opinions of state directors lAile others called for factual 
financial data. 

The items mre categorised into six groupings. The categories and nuidier 
of items vithin each category vere: Definitions (3 item). Mission Statement 
(2 items) 9 Providers (3 items), Administration/Coordination (2 items), Funding 
(11 items), and Present Si:atus (4 items). 

The key questions and survey instruront mre developed by the researcher. 
These project elements tvere then reviewed by iKmbers of the State Directors 
Council Research and Data Comittee. Two drafts of the questionnaire were 
develop^.d with Coraaittee input before the instrument was finalised. The key 
questions were only slightly reworded based on the Committee's review. 

Data Collection 

The instruments were mailed to the sample on August 28, 1983, along with a 
cover letter explaining the study purpose, approach, and potential uses of the * 
results. The instruments were preceded and accompanied by a self^addressed, 
stamped envelope for return. The cover letter also requested written informa- 
tion or documents which irare to be sent by a separate mailing (Appendix)* A 
follow**up mailing to non-respondents was sent on September 14, 1983. A majority 
of responses were received within 15 days of the first mailing, with ^the Last 
responses arriving within three weeks from the titi^ of the second mailing. 



Design 

Since this scudy «M8 basically a descriptive survey, the pritury analysis 
techniques included descriptive statistics sudi as percentages, frequencies, 
oeanSi and ranges. Total and average dollar figures irare also determined for 
items dealing with financing remedial education. 
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BE^LTS 

The survey result • tiere orgtaised erouad the seven key research questions. 
These results ere presented on the following pages. Bach page contains an 
Evidence Columi, with the survey instnraent item identified by nui^er, and a 
Conclusions Column listing observations gleaned from the survey results. 
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iC#v Oi^tion It Hbw do tli9 varfout statM d«f ln# 
rmidlol •tfurattmf 

SURVEY RESULTS 



^ U Obas your stats tiava an official or aorfclnn <kif laltlon 
of raMdlal. aducatloo? ^ 



3W 



No 
62# 



Not Sura 



Itost statM do not have an offlelel or 
lial adtieatlofi. 



king dof inttloa of 



Tliosa ttatai ulttoiit a d«f fAltloii 



not If thay Mad ooa« 



2« If no» should thara ba mat 



Yas 
26< 



No 



Not Sw^ 
48« 



3. Oteek tha fotlmtlmi atfueatlcMwl faMtlons ff tftay «ra coa- 
^ sidarad part of yoor daf laltloo of ranadlal adimtlcMi. 

}00% HlQh School Laval Aeadafliic Gbursas (o.g.p Moth, 
Enallsh, Raad4Mi) 

lit Titfllls*^ a SaoMid Laaqii^ 

64^ Porsma; improv«Mnt Odutsm (••q.. Study Skills, 
Personal Dsvelc^Maant, Owmar hmrmwf} 

97f Adult Basic Education 

50f General Education Dsvaloptnant (Socondary Education) 



M. Tlia adiicstloaal fmtetlORi lMlatf«d wtttifR mt dsflnltloM of 
r«Mdlal •tfttpatlOB f Relate HigH •eHool Imvwi aeatfooife eota-sM, 
ERflllBk m a MComl iM^ti^ parsonel t p prbv i w t 

ceursM, Adult Basic Education (ABE), ami 6«t«rsl Education 
DavalopMNit (GEO). 

A stBtM iRclute* pr«-«i^leyMHit voeatlooat orlantad omtfMS 
and tutoring {>rogra«s within thair definition of r a w a d lal aduca- 
tlon. 



"Evidence numbers correspond to Ojastloimaira Itaa nwrtMrs 
in Appendix* 
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Key guOTtton I Ccoitf d)i itow do Ifw varlou' states defltM 

r«MNllal sdHcatlwi? 

StRVEY RESULTS 



Evidsftcs Cbncluslwis 



ReviM of dociMonts, reports, and ^M-atliKi rules and r«iulBtlo<w, III. Tfce west conMon deflnitton o# rsMdlal education Is "on lo- 

structloaal proflraa or activity deslflMd to provide basic 
skills education idilcli prepares students for ttts sseeessful 
pursuit of post-secondary •ducatlon." 

Soee definitions I nc I tide specific courses (e.g., c n —u nfca- 
tloAs, reading, MttaMntles) eblle otHars eake refersMo to 
basic skiffs fro» ela witary and secondary adocatlen as 
well as Englf^ a Second LMmuafie. 

A nunb«- of definitions also Qualify the terai "reMdlatlon" 

by Its ting ttiat It- Is a re-dolnfl or reiterating of basic 

skills vhlcfi sDottId have bMO mstered prior 1o entry into 

the p os t^ se eoadary systaii. . 

»-* 
o 
I 
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Key Otfstton 2; Ob tlw ststM tow ibImIoa statMMdts 
for r«Mdlal •ducat Ion? 



StRVEY RESULTS 



Evidence 



4. Is thflre a raiMdlal education Mission statmant In your 
state* conumlty/Jiflilor col lad* anrtllnn Im, state 
policy, stale education requlatlons* and/or state 
quidel InesT 

Yes No 

98. If yes, has the mission statMseot changed vlthln the 
iMSt three (3) years? 

Yes No 

5b. If yes, please sKplaln the ehaaqe. 

1) Clarified the role of colleqes. 

2) Mork closely with local school districts and State 
Board of Eduratloft tomrd reducing the ne^ fw 
rflnedlal ■ education. 



Cbncluslons 



subtly fensr than one-half of the states have a rsMdlal edu- 
cation alsslon stataMRt In ttieir ooMMatty college enabling 
legislation or state pol Icles, 

In nost cases the iilMfon statsaaot Nat not been chmged within 
tto last three years In those stitas with aaeh a statsMnt. 

Nhare ctemK-t In Mission stat SMs n ta tova occarred, they tend to 
focus on a clarification of rola for the eoMMmlty/Junlor collage 
systsM and for Increased ertlcalatlon with the elMas ntar y/secow- 
dary school systM «» rodtioe the need tor r«Medlatloa. 
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(ftmtlim 3; Mat coorsM .or0 fimtffld m r —e d lalT 



SIAVEY RESULTS 



Evidence 



OMClUSlOftS 



20, H6« are tlvi fol lowing genaric course areas la coMMSilty/ 
Junior colleges fimled by your stateT 

Nat 





Raawdlal 




r URMd 




(22) 


fit 


I8f 


9* 


piaTfi^ Hii|n scnaol CMCon^ 










aaryi uevei 


(21 ) 


711 


I9f 


10* 


cafliiaiit "ifP* 5cnooi 










(SeMndary) U^l 


(21) 


71# 


19* 


10* 


Read Inn, Hloh School 










CSeeondary) Level 


(16) 


591 


44* 


17* 


Study Shi Ha 


(19) 


57* 


47f 


16* 


Engi isfi as a SecMd Lmoeaae 


(19) 


52« 


56f 


52* 


Ganaral Educstlcm Develop** 










' sant (GEO) 


(19) 


26f 


42K 


52* 


Adult Basic Education (WE) 


(18) 


22% 


96* 


22* 


t^am^l Dsvelc^MMnt 


(17) 


I8« 


71* 


11* 


Oyeer Amrmm» 


(f8) 


17* 


50* 


55* 


Basic Business UMarstandlnq 


(20) 


IW 


50* 


40* 


Social Studies, Hlqli School 










(SeoMidary) Level 


(18) 


H* 


50* 


39* 


Gmsrai Science, High School 










(Secondary) Level 


(16) 


6« 


69* 


25* 


OMSumar Education 



mth, Enflllsh and reading courses tand 
la I ooursas In caamai I ty/ Junior oollegM 



I. Secondary aehool I 
to be funded ai 
In the atatM* 



11 • Saox^ary seliool lavel social ami oeMral sclancesp bMic 
buslMU iffidarstmding and c onsuwar education courses are 
either funded undsr soee cata^-y othar -than rsMdlal or not 
funded ^ the atataa. 



III, f^aonal develc^MMit and earear M^aneaa coursea tma to be 
funded In a category othar than reeedlal , 



IV. Study skills and English as a Second Langi^e (ESL) cotrsas 
«^ elth«- funded undar rsMdIal or sane othar category In a 
nusbar of stataa. 



V, Funding for Omar a I Edueatvon Asvalopeant (%0) and Adult 
Basic Education IfBE} courses varies greatly fron ranadlal to 
other 1o no fimding at all, within the cotmtry. 
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Key Qwttlon 48 Miot giH^nMntot ogOTelM at tto stats lavel 
liava aifthorlty for ooonHratlRn/adaliilstarliig 
tha raaacflal oducatloa Mission? 

SIftVEY RESULTS 



Evidafica 

9« CS^k tha govariiMntal aj^iclM at tha stata laval afildi 
hava authority tor adainf star iag/eoortflaat lag tha rawadlal 
aducatlon mission In ccnun I ty/J un lor collagas. 

49f Highar Education Board/A^icy 

59f Cdnmmlty/Jimlor Oollaga BoM*d/Agancy 

30ff Othar 



CbncltfslcHis 



i« Thara ara a variety of govarnsMtal bow^s/agaacles mtms 
fha oowitry ahleh hava ttia mith^lty for adalnlffarlng/oaor- 
dlnatli^ tha raaadlal aducatlon Mission In rasmn I ty/J un I or 
coliagas. 

HIghar aducatiM and ooMunlty/Junlor collage boards or 
ai^ielas hava tha adnin I strat Ion/coord Inat Ion f met Ion 
In aost atatea. 



Iff Elosantary-Sacondary Board/Agancy 
et Vocatlma I/Technical Board/Agancy 
" Gov^-nor^s Office 
I33#» Total 

*Tot8l higher th«i \00% of respondents due to tha fact that 
soea states hove 2 or eore bott-ds/agenctes ^rlng responsl^ 
bllltles« 



lU Siwrmi authM-lty betMaa state aganefea usi»lly InvolvM 

Cf ) a conmnlty Mllaga md hlfK^r aducatlon board or agMcyi 
C2) a stata Mamnlty eel lege botfd/ageney md loeel caenailty 
oolle^ boardas md (SI a ceaualty eolia^ aad an elaMntary/ 
secondary botf^af^iey* 

n-trary r^Mslbllltlas stured by boarda or agsMlea la^lve 
Cf) policy Md pro^m ao^-ovati C2) service to atudants 
basid on age Cnlnors or adults); and (9) funding based upon 
Instltutlomi type C secondary or past*saeofrfar y) • 



10« If the authority Is shared betveen aganclesp itat are ttw 
primary responslbli Itl^ of each ^OMy In reoMllal adiH- 
cation? 

13 155%} of the states reported shared mithorlty i»King 
agaiK^ies for ramadlal/devalopaantal educatlc^* 
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Kw CNt— tion 5t Hw U r«Mdlal adiieatloA ftmdatf 
In tto ttatM? 



SIRVEV RESULTS 



EvIdMca > OmicIusIoiis 



II, Db coBBignlty/Jiailor collag* r 
statv funding? 



lal 



IVB 



No 



12. If yM, tow dom yow stat* dattnulM fimdlAiiT 

38^ On eradit fti a a r at a d am^r * FTEa 

29f At smm rata m all oollana-laval eoiraaa 

29f By lner«MKrfal or ammilly ^nrytnn ^wila 

6% On mBKtmm ICT sMra 

6t OttMr 

I Stata-oLlna ItMi In ftata ap^irlatlwis 
1 Sta-t«<^taidad al-ni al ■wa ntar y/aaconrfary 

adaeatim 



13. Qi what iMsIa Is tha stata fumflaa tw ooHNinlty/Junlor 
col IfKi* pcaadlal aducatlon datamlnad? (Chack approprlota 

rMponealall. 

93^ OtliM- naMt pega) 

Z2% P«- cradit tour 

16^ Pmr student 
I3f contacf hour 

3< Par ootirsa 
I07« 

2f« Do»s your stata hova a reoufreMnt that students pay 
full shara for r«Mdl8l aducatlon? 



941 Ho 
3ir Hot sura 

3f local pol Icy 
Yas 

• Total hi qh«r than nuabar of rMpondants dua to fact that 
morm than ona raspmtsa could ba chackad. 



i, Tha ovarahalMlnn aajcrlty of statia provlda ftmdSitg for 
rtndlsl cotrsat. 



Thara Is no ooasf stant 'pattvn for tetamlRlng or actiwily 
ftMdIftfl rMadlal adueatlM aerom Ilia atatm. 



Us alata raportad r«««lrlaB r«Mdlal aducatlas studants to 
pay ttia full oost of tfat typa of adoeatlon. 
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Ke y OtmttoCT S (a>iit*d)i Now Is r«MdlBl adueatlmi fmd«f 

In ftm fttetMf 

SIRVEY RESULTS 



EvIdMM OmcIusIms 



I3« fcofifd} 
Offmr 



19% F9r PTEs 

\9f Coaiblnatlon of wyft (••f)«t imht student o^lt 

hour end provlous vmt fimding) 
I5« Part of total budflot 
H Par ACT ioora 



■ U Host statas could not datanslMi ^ did not tew data arallobio 
to r^MTt ttia rota of statv fui^lim 1^ rsMdloi sducotlmi* 

Whara data wist, ratas of ftmding vary eonsldarably mmg ftm 
statas raoardlMS of tlia ti^ of tondlng systan in 



I4« Wiat rata of stats fimdlno currantly aoclsts for raisadlal 
aducattoa In coeiaitailty/Ji^lor colldBost 

58^ Cannot datoralna, not aval labia 

19% A 11 oca tad par PTEs 

Low Hlfl» Maan Madlwi 

$810 S5599 $1866 S1606 

iOf Al located par cradit hoir 

Lov HIjtfi Maan 

$17.24 $60.17 $38.40 

6^ Total allocatad to rsaiadlai In ccnmunlty/junlor 
rat tOfle 

Lew Hl^h Maan 

$443,719 $443,885 $«43,«)t 

M Aliocatad per student 

$ 2ao«oo 

3^ Allocatad par ADA (avaraga daily attai^anca) 
$f,MO«00 
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Kw OitiMttloo 5 (mit«d)2 Horn li nHMdfol education ftmtfad 



SIRVEY RESULTS 



15, mat Is ffm averoqa fundlnq rata for all 
adiicatioa supportad by ttia stat^? 



Ity/Junlor coll 





f Pw eradft hr. 


t P«r FTE 


t Stl^Wlt 


t Par ADA 


"f H L M 


« H L M 


« H L M 


i H L H 


Stat* Avaraqa 


in 60.17 17.24 57.79 


-^^T — • CM 

35f 5100. 810. 1947. 


8f 2970. 1709. 2157. 


4f' , 1940 

t 


LilMral Arts 
Avcraqs 


B« 60.17 21.96 41.07 


1 

I9f 2425. 810. 1629, 
1 




1 f 


Vtocatlo«al 
Avsraq® 


8$ 60.17 24.99 42.S8 


1 

iM 29M. ara. im2, 
_l 






Adult Basic Ed. 
(S«cofKls-y) 


4# 4.00 


4#' 1726, 

1 




r. 


Gen«-al Stud let 


4< 1 0.98 


1 






S Figure not 
Aval labia 


1 


1 
1 






Total 


i67ie 



H » Porcwit of raspofideatsip H « Mlflh; L - Low; W • Maan 
••Total preatar than lOOJt dua Id ttia frct that raapomiants could respond In morm than ona t:atagory. 

•••Staiw Bvaraoe par FTE Includra rasfXMisw froia statas irttlch did j^r«ipond to othar cato(^iM 
(e.g., ilbarai arts, vocational). 



tThesa rv unbars are dollar amounts. 
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III. Avaraga ftti^ln^ for rw nti lal 
adueatloA basad on g»dlt hoar 
fimdlng CS58.40) Is tllstitly 
hlfltaf- limn ttia statas* avar- 
m« fM- ell cDurma (S57,79l 
tMft balov tha avaroga of famf" 
IRO for libaral arta If4l«07) 
ami waeetloMl eotrMS 
($42.98). 

Avara{|0 funding for racwllal 
adtieatlon toaad on fulHtiwa 
aaulvalant atwiant (FTE) twd- 
Infl (Slfl66l la ■owanliat bolow' 
tbo ttatas' mvmn^ for all 
oooraaa (§1947} btff Msiiar 
ttiM a^«j^ for literal arta 
($11^9} and wocatloMi aduca- 
tIcMi (1842), 
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Key Oiwstiow 5 (cont* d): How Is rttudlal education funded 

In the states? 



SmVEY RESULTS 



Evldemrtt 



Conclusions 



16. How auch total noney waB eecpended by your state for 
r«Mdlal education In coaeiunfty/Juilor colleges during 
the 1982 fiscal y«ar? 



Hl<tfi 



Low 



Mean 



Median 



S66,342,962 $14,500 S7,612,264 S3,408y181 
59t responded; *H figurM not avalieble 



If. Lite fielding ratM, total amunts of taofMiy and the pwxent^e 
of total state fumiing s6ent by states on reMdfai education 
vary consider obly. I 

Most States spent a higher or slallar percentsgo of total 
stato fuadlfig for remedial education In the last year coMpared 
to the prior year. 



17. Wtat percentBQo of total state funding was SNpended 
for remodlal education In conmuRlty/Junlor collets 
In FY 19027 



Hlc» 



Low 



Mean 



10.6# U27i 4.93^ 

4 8f responded; S2S figures not avall^le 



18. Is the expend I furs percenfaqe Indicated for rased lot 

education In FY 82 oore «• le^ than ft was In FY 81? 



More 
38. 5J 



Less 
23# 



Swae 
38. 5# 
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In tto ststssT 

SIR^^Y RESULTS 



Evid^nco Cbnciuslofis 

19. l»iat do you mpact tto fiftur# trMd for statt fuadli^ Most statos mpact fufrflaii vlll raoafn oonstaat for rmmdt 

for railed la I aducatloa 1o hacoM? education within ttia nmt ttw-aa yaartc 

62«5f Ranalnlng ooaalant oirar aavt thraa years 

161 Increasing over nmt ttarae years 

12«9tf Cannot say 

91 Decreasing oirar next three years 
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Key Os^tion 6: 



At ifliat tducatlcmal lirr^lfs) Is r«Mdial 
•ducat Ion ccNiductad? 



SIRVEY RESULTS 



Evidanca 



Cbncluslons 



6. Diack ttia typos of Instltutlom wfilch ara primary 
providars of raMdlal aducatloa* 



I. 




Coaaua 1 1 y/Jun tor Col lagas 
SoMndary Sclioola 
AdiHt EdiicatiM Oaatars 
Vocatloaal/Tactaiieal Sctoolt 
Fotr-Ya^ Oollofias and Uilvarsltlaa 
Othar 

1 CETA-^latad asaaclaa 

2 Elflnmitary Khools 

t Cdaaunltytiasad aiiaficlas 

1 ODnract terns 



Mmy typas of Institutlofis 9rm prlMrv provldara of r«ad tal 
adaeatloa across ttia atatas. Htaavarp a larga majority of 
statas Idantify coamalty/Jynlar collate as ^novldars irho 
hava tha largast nmbm- of rsMdlal studants. 



• Total Is qraatar than tOOf du? to frct raspondants 
could ctiack than ona typo of Institution. 



7. Which type of Institution chachad In #6 sarvas tha 
laroest nunber of studants In ramdtal education? 



43f Ooaaimlty/Ji^lor Obllaoas 

%9i Secondary Schools 

16* Oon't know 

14f Adult Education Canters 

B% Vocational/Technical Schools 

5i Ef«sent«-y Pt^i Ic Schools 
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Kay Ot^tlon 6 (oant*d)t At nlwit •dueattoraf lavaKs) Is rcMdlal 

•ducat IM conduc tad? 

SURVEY RESULTS 



Evidanca 



Oanclustons 



8a« Haw fhmrB baan vlthin tha past 3 yam-s, or arm fharm 
antlclpatad, sny shifts In ttia typas of losti tut Ions 
vHara rsaadlal aducatlon will ba oonductad? 



3ii fto 

32f Yas 

tSK Not sura 



!!• Most statn did rat parcolw a shift In tha typas of' prl«ivy 
provldars of raaadlel aducatlon within itm nawt tttraa yai»^s, 
HMSvar^ thos« stotas anticipating shifts raportad movaaant 
away froa tmlvarsltlas toiw^ ooMnailty/Junlor oolladas. 



8b, If yesp please aicpiafn. 

98f Shift toward ooMsurflty col lagas 
42f Shift amy from imlvarsitias 
tTf Rasadfaf'lon bafora oollaqa entry 
Bf Shift toward 4*ya«- collagas 

* Total qraater than 100J( bacoi^a some respondents perceived 
shifts In fliore than one direction* 
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K<v (NiastiOB 7i IftMt It ttt* pTMMt staVuA/eomJftlofl of 
r«MMdlal •Question In ttw ststssT 



siRVEY REsars 



Evidonce Cbncfi^lwis 

22. Con pared to 5 yttors aoo, tww auch am^sIs Is rwMdlal I. A Majority of ststas raport ■ora aa^sl* on raoMdlal aduea-. 
aducatlon racalvlng at tlia stata lavol lodayT . tloa ot ttw stata lowl than fiva yaara ano and tt»t aoMawliat 

or substaotlally Mora atud^ts ara amvltad In raaadiai 
62$ Mora mqidasis coiraai than tharo vara flw yaara ago. 

27% No chaima In «ipliasl8 

8!f Lass flKptiasia 

i% Don't know 

23, CbMp0r«d to 5 yaars em*, ahat la tha currant anroilaaiit 
(R ranad fal adacstion? 

38^ So^awhat tra students anrollad 

30f Strt>stanttttily morm stud«its <mroltad 

I9j! No change 

1 if SoMwhat fiwior studsnts mtoI l«d 
5f FlguTM not avo liable 

Substantial ly fawar students enrol lad 
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Kw OiiMtlon y (co»t*d>s mmf ft tht iTMMt status/condition of 



SIR^Y RESULTS 



Cbitcl Its Ions 



24« Km liiportmit Is ths rsMdfaf odueatlon Mission cos^sd 
to otter coHMHjn I ty/ Junior ^ollogo Missions at tbss 



Stat* Levoi 


Local Laval 




43« 


41« 


Of aqtHs^l li^iOT'tsMa 


M# 


21% 


ScMvtiat loss loix>rtant 


t6« 


3< 


Substsntlfil ly loss loportont 
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Sonoiitifit ooro liifxsrtont 




3« 


SubstMtlat ly aoro NiportMt 




5* 


Vvios at oacti coilof^ 




I6« 


^vBiriable to raspond 


To what degrea Is the rm 


odisi adaption mission baing 


fulfilled at 


tfie: 




State Level 


local Level 




4\f 


49f 


To e hlgfi deijrea 


551 


27f 


Soaavhat 


\6i 


3# 


To 8 low 6mQrB& 


Bf 


i6jr 


Unabia to raspond 






Not at al 1 




5t 


Varies at aacb cot leqa 



lU RsMdial aducatlon appa^ to ba of i^ual li^iortmea or 
maahat lass l«partmt tton otfiar adaeatloMi mlssjons at 
botti tha stats and local lavala* 



Tha nsMdIal adueatim «lnioa Is parcalMd a balna 
pllaNd. at a hlgli or fair d^raa at both tba atats and local 
lavals* ^ 
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IMPLICATIONS 

■ A ■ ■ ' ' • ■ 

IC ap|>ears Xhat as long as ccaamialty/ junior colleges exisc they will be 
involved in providing remedial education to academically underprepared students. 
Many students «ho drop out of the c educational system prior to graduation from 
secondary -sdioo Is and students yAio do graduate vith<Hit mastering certain basic 
skills or who lose these skills because of atrophy vill probably^' at sc^ tis^ 
in adulthood, continue to se^ additional education at a ccmsminity/ junior col^ 
lege. This (^enoa^non is not foreign to ccnosunity/ junior college practition- 
ers. 

The continued immigration of foreign-born and those with limited English 
speaking and writing skills lAo aspire to post^secondary education vill neces- 
sitate the offering of remdial educational experiences in como^nity/ junior 
colleges. .^In fact, there are several categories of special needs learners who 
will need ranedial education when they enter the conmtunity/ junior colleges 
through their open doors. 

Remedial education, as evidenced by the opinions of state direc^.ors 
responding to this survey, is of approximately equal is^ortance to other commu- 
nity/junior colleges* missions at both the local and state level. These sane 
respondents report that states are presently placing more emphasis on remedial 
education and more students are enrolling in remedial education courses as com- 
pared to five ^ars ago. Remedial education apparently will grew in importance 
as a community/ junior college function at least into the near future. 

The conclusions resulting from the evidence produced by this study suggest 

Mi 

recomraendat ions for remedial education ^ich should be considered by cofsmunity/ 

s 
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junior college state directors and their staffs. These recOTonendations are 
organized in the next section of the report by categories associated with the 

« 

key reserdi questions which guided this study. 



I 



i 
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RECOMtffiNDATIONS ' 

'r 

1 . D efinition of R«aedial Education 

A. Eseh state should develop an official or w>rking definitimi of r^^ial 
ediicatiofi. 

Many states are funding r^aedial education course^ or Leamiog 
experiences though they report no definition for this type of 
education* There also appears to he rather considerable variation 
between the ftates concerning idiat experiences are funded as res^dial 
education. Vithout a definition, it would appear difficult to 
determine the types of educational experiences considered remedial in 
nature. 

To be prepared for the near future, in.th an apparent increase in 
the importance of the resudial function and an increase in anticipated 
\/ students in res^dial education, an official or vorkiiig definition of 

the concept seems needed. 

This formal definitibn can be used to detemiine the educational 
experiences idhich will be funded at a reMdial education rate. Funding 
for remedial education within a state will be consistent within the 
parameters of the definition. The definition can also provide for a 
uniform system of counting students receiving remedial education which 
can lead to a reliable data base used for coo^arison purposes. Fur- 
ther, the c(Kmiion concepts anbodied in the definition will facilitate 

discussions about remedial education since state staff aud local, post- 

f 

secondary institutional representatives will operate from a common 
language base. 
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Once the definition is developed it should be widely distributed 
within the state. Governs^ntal agencies and departments concerned 
with post-secondary Question, legislators, citisen groups, and cofluu 
nity/ junior colleges ^ouLd receive copies of the definition. 
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The official or workiog definltioa of remedial educat ion should be 
•tatad in bread tenw with a^eifie axmplea of rCTcdial aubjecta or 
couraea provided for clarificatira jmr^aea. 

A number of ataeea already define remedial education in the manner 
suggested above. A very few atatea use a hi|^ly specific definition 
uhile a few s»re states have a broad definition. The broad definition ' 
provides a direction and overall organizer for state and local people 
when they consider roMdial education, the specific exmples help 
clarify and focus the definitimt providing commn reference points lAien 
state staff and local educators discuss reiaedial education. 

This recommended form of definiticm also provides a framvork for 
funding^ when the funding system is tied to the definition* If r@i^ 
dial education is funded as a separate category « apart from other fund- 
ing, there will be a written rationale for including or excluding edu- 
cational experiences in the remedial education category. The notion of 
Che broad definition with specific examples should prove flexible 

i 

enMigh to allow for the inclusion of new or changing educational expe- 
riences in remedial education. At the same time, the definition should 
help to determine limits restricting inappropriate experiences in the 
remedial funding category. 

It should be noted that this recc^mnendat ion treats remedial educa- 
tion, in the manner suggested for definition purposes, as a unique 
program or combination of courses. Such an approach sug|tests t^at 
reti^dial education is a function of subject matter content and not of 
student educational objectives. Therefore, res^dial education is iden- 
tified as portions of bodies of knowledge needed (required or 
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reconmffiaded) for acudents to have a betCer chance o£ success in a 
poat-secondary inseituCion. this approach to establishing a definition 
of renedial education appears practical, especially for fijmding pur- * 
poaes. It, hovever, may be an artificial approach to defining what 
reaedial education ^ould be in a post -secondary institution. The type 
of progroB foe lAich a student registers (whidi purportedly reflects a 
student's educational goals) ai^ require "ronedial experiences" unique 
to that progroi. For exmpie, if a student registers in a comnainity/ 
junior college transfer program, his or her r^aediation needs oay be 
' different from that of a student enrolling in a vocatiMial program or a 
general edt|cation program. Even within vocational programs, varying 
types of remediation ^cperiences may be required for entry into differ- 
ent programs, especially between the degree and certificate levels. 

The approadi to establishing a definition recosmiended here appears 
practical and one vdiich migjht bring clarity to the realm of remedial 
education. There are, of course, other approaches «^ich could emanate 
from varying concepts of remedial education. 
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c. Onee dafiscd, thm concept o£ rts»dial •doeation ehcrald be dincussed by 
state and local coBanmity/jtmior college ata£fa in relation to the cost** 
cept of developaiantal educatimi* 

While this study ma concerned with remedial education in the 
states, BOWB respondents to the questionnaire turote or trailed informa- 
tion dealing with *Meirelopmental education," Usually, distinctions 
i^re made betiieen die tiro concepts* In a fev states, the tenra sees^d 
to he used interchangeably, ^There appears to be some confuaiOT about 
the terms when state definitions And policies are viewed in total, 

the current literature regarding renedial and developmental educa- 
tion has done little to clarify the concepts, However, 8oa» writers 
(Cross, Roueche, and Friedlander) have suggested that "re^aedial educa- 
tion^ is an evolutionary term giving way to "developmental education,'* 
Developfl^ntal education is considered a broader concept encompassing 
iffi>re than the cognitive skill areas of reading, writing, and computa- 
tion normally associated with rea^dial education. Writers who prefer 
the term '^develop^ntal" sugg€«t f^hat it includes experiences typically 
associated with tiie affective learning domain. Developmental educa- 
tion, therelcre, includes educational experiences in personal develop- 
meat, career awareness, human potential, study skills, and values 
clarification, to mention a few areas. Some of the experiences from 
this list are currently funded as remedial education in some states. 

Much of the current research reported by Cross and Roueche sug- 
gests that, for many students, remedial education focusing on basic 
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cognitive skill developt^nt is inadequace to help these students suc- 
ceed in college. Rather, attention ssust also be focused on affective 
areas if a change in behavior is a desired result. To attempt to 
"re-do" basic skills which were not mastered in the first place would 
appear to be an investsrant in failure, if some affective changes were 
not made at the Bam time. ^ 

A itate task force or, perhaps 9 an advisory coraiteee to the state 
agency coordinating c<mwnity/ junior colleges, vith representatives 
£rooi the local levels, could develop positions regarding the relation^ 
ship of remedial education to develoi[«ental education* Or, perhaps, 
distinctions between the two concepts could be identified. The impli* 
cations of funding for re^dial education could also be considered in 
light of relationships to or distinctions from developiKntal education* 
New funding patterns may e^rge from sudi deliberations. 
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d. States iihleh h«v« <a effieial or workii^ ds£initloii o£ rei»diai ednea- 
tioa sbould raviair Oiat dafinitimi <m a. regular basis. 

Gn a regular basis (perhaps every three years) states ^ould 
review their definition of rraedial education to ascertain its effec- 

V 

tiveness in reflecting state policy and in meet lag local needs. 

■"Vc 

Througlh discussions with state staff, advisory groups, and local 

■ t> <» 

nity/junior college education leaders, the tiswliness and effectiveness 
of the definition can be detenained. Student |K»pulation diaracteris- •< 
tics, secondary school graduation require^nts, uniirersity entrance ^ 
requirosents, scores on national exams, results of ainiiMl cmtpetency 
tests, and cconminity needs assesssients are sources of information which 
oufdit to be considered when the state's definition of rerodial educa- 
tion is under review. 

The state ^ould change its official or working definition of 
remedial education if warranted by the results of the review.' \ change 
should reflect current practices and anticipated i»eds. 



ERIC 
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Mission Statement for Rgaadial Education 

«. Each stat« chMld dsvalop a siacion atateaant datcribiog tiie role of 
die coamnaiey/jimier college ia rcaadial educatioa and attas^t to hava 
the atatCBene enacted into law or to becoM part of official state 
policy. 

The development of a mission statesient is frequently a 8eri<Mis, 
Laborious imdertakiag involving nusi^r<M6 conotifuent gr(nips. Develop*- 
ing a state-level mission statc^nt would require collaborative efforts 
m a broad scale* Often the initiative for such an undertaking comes 
from the legislature or executive branch. Regardless of iihatever group 
initiates the process, the state agency dtarged with coordinating coo- 
Qunity/junior colleges should ^eek input for a mission stat^^nt from a 
lar^e nuid>er of constituencies* Existing or newly formed advisory com- 
mittees, student groups, local leaders ittm tfll educational levels, 
state staff, legislators and citisen groups could participate in dis- 
cussions about the ren^dial education mission for cosmninity/ junior col- 
leges. 

A mission statement should focus on the role of community/ junior 
colleges in res^dial education vis-a-vis secondary schools and four- 
year colleges and universities. The mission ought to be clearly delin- 
eated and ought to capitalize on the inherent strengths of ccnmnunity/ 
junior colleges* Mission statesents from other states could serve as a 
beginning talking point* 

Once a mission statement is developed it should be widely distrib- 
uted through<x&t the state* All agencies and groups concerned with 
remedial education should receive copies of it* 
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StstM «hidi o^rsCe with m niiflicni statciKBt for resMMiial «daeaeion 
should review ebat •eataaafc oa « rcgalar bee is. 

e 

See Recomendation 1-^ regarding the definition of 'Vmdial edu- 
cation." The approach suggested foi- that recossendation is applicable 
to this one. 
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3» governmental Agencies and RCTedial Educatiott 

Each atate ahcmld have (1) one agency/board reaponaible for coord inat- 
iag/adttiaiataring renadial education in the poat-aacondary educational sys- 
tem^ or (2) where w>ro dian one reapotiaibla agency/board exiata» % wscha- 
nias for crardinat ion» functioning effect ively^ needa to exiat. 

Some states reported having tiro or o^re agencies responsible for coor- 
dinating or administering reiwdial education in c(»saunity/ junior colleges. 
Other states reported that authority is shared between two or more state 
agencies. In these situations, duplicationSt inef f icienciest and confusion 
could develop which mi^t hamper the effective delivery of re^dial educa*-* 
tion to students in need of these educational experiences. 

A case could be made for the state agency or board most directly in- 
volved with coBominity/ junior colleges to probably be the one that maintains 
full authority and responsibility for the remedial education mission in 
post-secondary education. (In response to a question dealing with the 
levels where remedial education is conducted, 58% reported a shift toward 
community colleges, while 422 reported a shift away, ffcm universities. 
Only 8Z of the respondents reported a shift toward universities.) In such 
an arrangeront, clear lines of mithority ought to be established which 
eliminate gaps and overlapping that might otherwise exist* Also» one 
responsible agency would help facilitate the planning and delivery of reme- 
dial education to post-secondary s^dents. 

Furthermore, any conflict in the allocation of funds to local institu- 
tions should be reduced. Paperwork and coordination problems at the local 
level could also be reduced ^en only one state agency has the total 
responsibility for post-secondary remedial education. Duplication for 
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reporting and funding purposes can cause undue expense and inefficiencies 
ac a Local post-secondary education agency. The reporting and funding 
responsibilities for local institutions regarding rerodial education should 
not becoQ^ cun^ersoTO, as it is with vocational education in s<»e states 
idhere two or ^re annexes are involved with coordinating or administering 
vocational education. 

In a m»id>er of states, hoiraver, the coordinating/administering func- 
tions for raaedial education are shared between agencies. A coordinating 
iBedtanisBiy such' as an inter-*educational ^ency coordinating ccmdttee or a 
formal comminications procedure^ ccmld be established i^iich reduces or 
eliminates problems of duplication or inconsistency regarding , at least » 
the reporting requiremnts of local, post-secondary institutions. The 
underlying purpose of coordinating efforts should be *1iow can remedial edu- 
cation be effectively and efficiently provided students in a variety of 
post^secondary institutions" within the requircmnts of the coordinating 
agencies /boards • (RecMomndation 5b. dealing with the levels at «Aidi 
remedial education is conducted also addresses coordination concerns.) 
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Funding of Reacdial Education 

a. ScaCM vliicii €imd raaadial cdoeation at the poat-^eceadary l«sv«l ahould 
review their fm^ii^ ayatmu. 

Each state oug^t to review current funding policies in teros of 
present and anticipated needs in the near future. With projected 
growth in enroUfsents in pest-secondary remedial education and in- 
creased of^aais on the r^Mdial function in laany states, funding mi^t 
need to restructured or, at leaat, reconsidered. Additionally, this 
review of the funding system ^ould be based on a comparison of the 
system to the state's mission statement for re^dial education. A key 
question to be asked is "Is the fundiog system adequate to maet the 
mission of post^seeondary education in remedial education?" Funding 
f;oaLs need to be identified nhich vill assist coigminity/iunior colleges 
in fulfilling their r^^^^dial education mission. In addition, the fund- 
ing of remedial education eiqperiences should be reviewed in relation to 
the funding for other types or functions of education. Since most 
states reported that the reiudial education mission is equal in isqpor^ 
tance to other coamoiinity/ junior college missions, funding ought to be 
at least equarl also. 

Just as it has been recotmsended that states regularly review ^eir 
definition ancf mission statement for remi!dial education, so too should 
funding systems be regularly reviewed. Changing needs should be iden-- 
t if led and, if possible, anticipated so that funding systems can be 
altered to n^et new or revised needs. 
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State priorities for education at the post -secondary level can be 
Established via funding* The funding systeia, in effect 9 could set the 
priority. For exai^le, if economic develoiHsent is a priority concern 
for post-secondary education and the basic skills of reading, writing, - 
and cc»putation are i^ceasary for preparing a viable work force for 
econoaic\4eveloiment in, a changing econosy, then the resiedial education 
function may becoiae an important component of ^conoraic develo|MBent« 
Increased funding for this function will help a»et the economic devel- 
0|«ent priority. Therefore, a review of the funding syst^ for reme- 
dial education at the state level, and a subsequent change in funding, 
could alter the priority for this type of education at the local level. 



/ 
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Se«ce0 «liich d0 not fund rassdial edmatieit mt the po6t-S€eoad<ry level 
should consider edepcing m funding jralicy. 

A fev states responding to the survey reported that they did not 
fund ren^dial education in commnity/junior colleges. These states 
should assess the present and anticipated future need for funding this 
education mission. If re^dial education is considered a mission of 
the community/junior colleges in a state, these institutions should 
receive state funding for fulfilling that mission. 

The funding patterns of other states can be sTtudled if a state 
makes the determination to fund remdlal education. Also, the funding 
system for other functions of post-secondary education (e.g., transfer, 
vocational, adult) can be analyzed in anticipation of funding for reme- 
dial education. ^ 
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Levels Wiere Reaedial Education Is Conducted 

a. Each state cm|^e to profvide for remdial education at a variety of 
aducatioiial labels tMA inatitotional Vjrpet. 

Many states reported that reciedidL education experiences were pro* 
vided in a muri^er of institutional tjrpes at different educational 
levels. COTmmnity/junior colleges were identified as enrolling the 
largest mtiri>er of students in rec^dial education. 

Each state should ascertain the need for remedial education and 
identify those institutional types which might make the greatest impact 
in g^eting or eliminating the need. 

The remedial education function should fit the institutional mis-^ 
sion for the effective and efficient delivery of this type of educa* 
tion. Normally, coimunity/ junior colleges, adult education centers, 
vocational/technical schools, coirrectional institutions or school sys*-* 
tans, and secondary schools are institutions with a mission compatible 
with remedial education. 

Some states reported that their four-year colleges and universi-* 
ties were providers of remedial education. This practice should be 
reviewed since the national trend appears to be away from remedial 
education at the four^year level except for special admittance tyoe 
programs. Perhaps, remedial education is not appropriate for the 
mission of four-year colleges and universities. 
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States in irfiidi rcB^ial edt^ation i« eondtocted at a variety of edaca** 
tional Icnrels and Inatltutiofial tyfMa irtimild atrengthen efforta to 
eoordioate fmidiiig mod dmlhnry ayatesa. 

State agenciea /boards responsible for educaCion at a variety of 
levels uhere reiwdial education is conducted should, cooperative ly, 
develop remedial education goals for each educational level and insti- 
tutional type. Representatives fr<» institutions at these educational 
levels should participate in the goal-setting activity. 

RaTOdialeducaticm efforts myng institutions and between educa- 
tional levels should be coordinated to eliminate duplication of efforts 
and to bridge gaps in service* Funding should correspond to the coor- 
dinated efforts and reflect level and institutional goals for maximum 
impact. 

A primary result of a coordinated effort for remedial education 
ought to be the articulation of basic skills programs batmen levels 
and among institutions. Once goals have been established for levels 
and institutions, the programs developed and implementeid to reach the 
goals should be articulated to eliminate duplication and gaps. Artic- 
ulated programs should strengthen the delivery of ren^dial education, 
insure that student needs are met at the appropriate level -by the 
appropriate institution and work toward the reduction of the need for 
remediation at the post-secondary level for, at least, those students 
who progress regularly throu^ the educational system from elementary 
chroufch secondary to post^secondary education. 
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status of Remedial gducation 

«• Each state riicmld continne to aonitor the need for remedial education 
and the effort! of its commity/ junior colleges in meting that need. 

It appears that, in general, the need for reisedial education will 
continue Co expand at the post-secondary level. The fiv6*year trends 
reported in this study seem to indicate continued grovth. However , 
each state is some^at unique and the remedial education n^eds i#iil no 
doubt vary by state* 

Statewide needs analyses, studies of freshen entering coamunity/ 
lunior colleges, results of secondary-education-^level minimal ^OQq>e- 
tency tests and cranunications and dialogue with educational leaders at 
the local level will assist a state agency or board to imnitor rerodial 
educaticm needs. A s tat wide res^dial education advisory committee may 
be an effective v^icle to obtain information regarding the needs for 
and effects of remedial education at the post-secondary level • 

Further, a statewide public education or information effort should 
be undertaken after an assessment is made of c % and results. The 
public at large should be informed of the need for and results of ren^- 
dial education ai the post-secondary level. There are also special 
groups uhich require addit;ional information and education. Workshops 
could be conducted for trustees and staffs from the local levels to 
keep them informed and supportive of ren^dial education, if support is 
needed. Such workshops may also be beneficial to state staffs, includ- 
ing members of educational boards and agencies, Che executive and leg- 
islative staffs, and staffs from other state entities interested in 
post-secondary education. 
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Stacei lihmild etwcmrnse local coramnity/jimior colleges to detenaine 
end BTOt Che need for reniKlial edoeetimi et Che iMel lei^l. 

About oae half of Che respondenCs Co chis scudy reporced thac Che 
ra»dial educacion mi8si<m was being fulfilled Co a hi^ degree ac Che 
local level. Miile Chis findin is an encouraging one, Chere probably 
are differences irichin each sCaCe as well as becveen sCaCea. 

The local commnicy/ juAior college can be encouraged Co increase 
ics efforCs in r^^dial educacion. SCaCe agencies/boards coordinaCing 
or adminisCering Chese colleges can suggesC a nioiber of acCivicies Co 
help cheir colleges improve. In some cases, Chey could even assise Che 
colleges wich Che accivicies. 

A parCial list of acCiviCies tdiich mighc assist cosBiunity/ junior 
colleges in deCensiining and meecing remedial educaCion needs follows: 

1. Conduce COTWinicy needs analyses. 

2. Test enCering freshmen Co assess basic skills. 

3. Conduce drop-ouc sCudies. 

4. Articulate with feeder secondary schools. 

5. Establish a local res^dial educacicm advisory cc^sosiccee. 

6. Kvaluate or review exisCing progress or services. 

7. Strengthen Che sysCem of sorCing/disCribuCing students within the 
college's programs so that students can be academically prepared 
for the progr^s they enter. 

8. Review admission requirements for entry into transfer and voca- 
tional programs. 
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-43- 

With the national emphasis on a reCurn to '*basic" education at the 
elen^ntary and secondary school levels, the needs for rerodial educa- 
tion may change in the not-so-discant future. While the direction and 
type of dianges in need will, no doubt, vary among and within the 
states, it vill be imperative for comaunity/ junior colleges to continu- 
ally reassess the needs in their local coaaamities. The increased 
emphasis for accountability in basic educaticm will probably not stop 
at the secondary school level. CoeaBunity/ junior colleges will need to 
regularly reassess their effectiveness in meeting r^^dial education 
needs. State agencies and boards can assume a leadership role in help- 
ing local institutions respond to these anticipated challenges. 
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APPENDIX 

Cover Letter 

Mail (Hiestionnaire 



Dear SCaee Director: 

The Natioaal Council of State Directors of CoosBuaity/ Junior Colleges has 
co&aissi^ned a study o£ Reaedial education in the States. For purposes of this 
study, Rei^dial education inclndes the t asie skills areas of reading, writing 
and oathematics which are usually consii red coopetencies learned at the secon- 
dary (high school) level. Please complete the enclosed questionnaire within 
seven (7) days and return it in the staoped, self-addressed envelope. 

As part of this study, we are also requesting a copy o£ the following: 

1. Official stdte-level definition of ro&sdial education; 

2. Official taission statement or legal charge for rei^ial education 
including rules and regulations, policy stat^ient or guidelines; 

3. Funding regulation or forsula for remedial ^ueation. 
Please send this information to: 

Dr. Williira E. Piland 

Curriculum & Instruction Departo^nt 

DeGarmo 232 

Illinois State University 
Normal, IL 61761 

This study will give us a comprehens ive view of remedial education at the 
state level throughout the country, "nte results will be reported at the Spring 
1984 meeting of the NCSD which will be held during the annual AACJC convention. 

Thank you for your participation in this important project. If you "have 
any questions about the survey instrtmteot or information requested, please call 
me. „ 

Sincerely, v 



Dr. William E. Piland 
Professor of Education 
309/436-5425 

WEP/blr 
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COMMUHIT?/ JUNIOR COLLEGES STATE DIRECTOKS 
RSMEDIiO. EI^CATIOH SURVEY 

I. REtfEDIAL EDUCATION— DEFINITION 

1. Does your state have an official or wotrking definition of recradial 
education? 

tes (Go to #3) 

No (Go to *2) 

Not sure (Go to #3) 

r 

2. I£ no, should there be one? 

m 

tes 

No 

Not Sure 

3. Check the following educational functions if they ore considered part 
of your de£inition q|£ r^Mdial education. 

Adult Basic Education 

General Education Developi^nt (Secondary Bducatioa) 

English as a Second Language 

High School Level Acadeoic Courses (e.g., Hathosatics, English, 

Reading) 

Personal Inproveaent (Curses (Study Skills, fersonal Development, 

Career Awareness) 

Other ■ 



II. REMEDIAL EDUCATION— tflSSICSI STATEMENT 

4. Is there a reoodial education mission stat^ent ia your state's c<Mr- 
ounity/ junior college enabling lav, state policy, state education 
regulations and/or state guidelines? ^ 

Yes (Go to #5) 
^ No (Go to #6) 

5. If yes, has the mission statement changed within the past three (3) 
years? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, please explain the change. 
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III. REMEDIAL EIKICATKH^—PROVIDEBS 

6. Check the types of i^titutions vAlch are prinary providers of 
reaedicl edueatioa.^ 

Coxamtnity/Jimior Colleges 

Four-<»TeeT Collies ami Uaiveraities 

Vocecionel/Techiiieel Scliools 

Secondary Schools 

Adult Sducatioii Ceoeers 

Other 



7. Uhich tyi>e of instituticm checked ia #6 serves the largest nusdier of 
students in rowdial education? 



8. Have there been vithin the past 3 years^ or are there anticipated, 
any shifts in the types of institutions inhere rmiedial education 
vill be conducted? 

Yes 

No 

Not sure 

If yes^ please explain. 



IV. REMEDIAL EDUCATION—ADMINISTRATION/ a)ORDIIIATION 

9« Check the govertoiental agencies at the state level which have author* 
ity for administering/coordinating the remedial education mission in 
community/junior colleges. 

EleiTOntary-Secdndary Board/Agency 

Coismunity/ Junior College Board/Agency 
Higher Education Board/Agency 

Governor's Office 
Vocational/Technical Board/Agency 

Other 
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10. If the authority it sharfid batweea ^eacies, i^at are the primary 
responsibilities of each fluency in remedial education? 

Agency: ' 

Responsibilities: 



Agency: ........^^ 

Respcms ibil i t ies : 



V. REMEDIAL EDUCATION— FUNDING'^ 

11. Do cmnsunity/ junior college ren^dial courses receive state funding? 

tes (Go to #12) 

Ho (6o to #21) 

12. If yes, how does your state determine funding? 



13. On what basis is the state fundii^ for coeraunity/ junior college 
remedial education determined? (Checic appropriate responsets] ) . 

Per Course 

Per Credit Hour 

Per Contact Hour 

^ Per Student 

Other 



14, What rate of state funding currently exists for remedial education 
in cosBBunity/ Junior ci lieges? (Per response to #13.) 

$ 

13. What is the average funding rate for all community/ junior college 
education supported by the state? (Per response to #13.) 

^^^^^^ State Average 

Liberal Arts Average 
Vocational Average 

Other ■ . 
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16, How nuch total ooaey was expanded by your state for renedlal education 
in ccwntnity/ junior colleges during the 1982 fiscal year? 



17. What percentage o€ total state funding was expended for resndial edu- 
cation in coanunity/ junior colleges in FY 1982? 



18. Is the expenditure percentage indicated in Question #17 in FY 82 more 
or less than it was in FY 81? 

More 

Less 

— — . Ssiae 

19. \ftiat do you expect the future trend for state funding for remedial 
education to becooie? 

Increasing ever next three years 

Remaining constant over next three yeax9 

Decreasing over next ^ree years 

20. How are the following generic course areas in community/ junior col- 
leges funded by your state? (Please dieck the ^propriate category.) 



Not 

Remedial Other Fund^ 



Math, High School (Secondary) Level 
English, High School (Secondary) Level 
Reading, High School (Secondary) I«evel 

Social Studies, Hi^ School (Secondary) 

Level 

General Science, High School (Secondary) 
Level 

Const^r Education 

Basic Business Understanding 

Study Skills 

Career Awareness 

Personal Developoient 

English as a Second Language (eSI^) 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) 

General Education beveloinnent (GED) 
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21* Does your state have a requirement that students pay full share for 
remedial ^ucation? 

Yes 

No 

Hot sure 

VI • REMEDIAL EDUCATION—PRJESENT STATUS 

22. Compared to 5 years ago, how much eophasis is remedial education 
receiving at the state level today? 

^^^^^ More emj^a^is 

^^^^^ Leaa emphaais ^ . 
No change in emphasis * 

23 • Compa^d to 5 years ago, \«hat is the current enrollment in res^dial 
'•-'•cation? 

V Substantially more students enrolled 

^ Somewhat gore students enrolled 

No dtiange 

Somewhat fewer students enrolled 

^^^^ Substantially fewer students enrolled 

^. How iotportant is the remedial- education mission cdmpared to other 
junior/ comunity college missions at' the: 

State Level Local Level 

Substantially more important 

■ " Some%riiat more important 

Of actual importance 

^^^^ Somewhat less important 
\ Substantially less important 

23. To what degree is the remedial education mission being fulfilled at 
the: 

State Level Local Level 

^^^^ To a high degree 

^ ^ Somewhat 

To a low degree 
Not at all 1^ 
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